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"Ah yes," said her father, " I did say so, and so I 
would. I am sure, Paul, I did not know you were at 
all interested in reading ; but the fact is, I know very 
little ahout you, owing to your peculiar disposition." 

Poll's eyes had been growing wilder and darker as 
he spoke ; and now, with a little hysterical laugh 
and a slight triumph fluttering in her voice, she said : 

" Well, / wrote that story ; and I have a half dozen 
more of 'em up-stairs, if you think you would like 
'em." And then with her own swift erratic move- 
ment, she dashed out of the room and away up-stairs 
to her mysterious snuggery. 

To say that Rhadamanthus was surprised, is no ex- 
pression for his emotions. He was literally stunned 
as well as upset. But through it all, after he had 
talked the strange affair over with his wife and 
Minerva, came a glow of satisfaction. It was his 
child, after all ; and although unexpected and coming 
in a mpst strange and odd way, the family had pro- 
duced a " brilliant woman ! " 

It may be interesting to know that while Poll^ent 
on in that erratic course which accompanied her 
career as a distinguished authoress, well known in 
her day, and quite satisfying all her father's fondest 
ambition, — Minerva, now called Daisy by the family, 
having dropped the former name when she aban- 
doned authorship, — became thoroughly appreciated 
by a certain gentleman who was quite content with 
her as a woman, — and that in after years she related 
to her growing children, with great amusement, her 
laborious and misplaced efforts to become, under her 
father's kind but misguided forcing process, a bril- 
liant literary woman. 

Horace never arrived at a seat in Congress, but 
became a very good and successful plodding lawyer, 
much to his father's satisfaction ; the latter having 
eventually changed many of his views of life, and 
among them the belief that genius could be ordered 
beforehand or cultivated like the plants in a kitchen- 
garden. — Kitty Wing, 

O : '' 

TO A PAIR OF HUMMING BIRDS. 

Winged jewels of emerald over my blossoms thrilling, 
Piercing each honeyed heart to find its hidden dew, 

All the ambient air with your murmurous rapture filling; — 
Evil fortune or change never befalleth you. 

Ever returning spring brings ye here again, dear rovers ; 

When my laburnum swingeth its bells of odorous gold. 
Out of the glowing south come back my aerial lovers, 

Back to their lichened nests within the orchard old. 

But where are the birdlings twain so dear to your hearts last sum- 
mer, f 

Blithely for whom ye foraged throughout the live-long day ? 
Fiercely for them assailed each bold intrusive comer, 

Patiently taught the gauze wings to hold their shimmering play ? 

Ah, I know ! One morn, far off in the sunny ether, 

Off darted the shining atoms, grown to their small estate ; 
And cheerful ye gave them up to the care of the great world- 
mother, 
Sought them no more at nightfall, nor mourned them disconso- 
late. 

Teach me your instinct of faith, oh creatures wondrous and beau* 
tiful ! 
What if my nestlings, too, have vanished out of my sight ? 
Shall I alone be cheerless, hopeless and undutiful ? 
Will not the hand that ye trust still cherish my darlings aright ? 

— Mary H. Field. 



THYRA. . 

It was at the Springs that this transpired. Not 
Saratoga, but a little quiet watering-place which 
people visited, mostly to build up their systems, in- 
stead of reducing them. And yet, there were those 
who came to kill time, or because certain of their set 
were to be here ; and so it usually turned out that 
there was a fair display of beauty, and fashion, and 
folly. Enough to attract the admiration of the ob- 
servant villagers, the feminine portion of which took 
bird's-eye views of it all from the chamber windows 
of the milliner's shop, while the rustic swains lounged 
about the stores and street corners, in as close prox- 
imity as possible to the world-gone-mad. 

For me, I was attending an invalid aunt, who was 
in need of companionship and care, and in this way 
it fell out that I was a spectator at -the show. But 
this is not my story ; and it hardly matters how I was 
there, provided I loan you my lenses while the play 
goes on. 

It was an out-of-the-way town on the lake, where 
these healing waters had happened to break forth. 
A pleasant country, dotted around by brown old 
homesteads, and orchards of delicious fruit. There 



was little opportunity for amusement here, except 
the pleasant walks that nature had furnished. There 
was, of course, the inevitable croquet ground, con- 
taining the solitary Indian tent at one end, where 
were manufactured baskets and other trinkets which 
were real works of art. 

The place could boast but two public-houses ; one 
built years ago, when the town was less accessible 
than now, and another which had followed, as a nat- 
ural consequence, the advent of a railroad. This 
latter had a mansard roof, and looked rather preten- 
tious when contrasted with the old-fashioned archi- 
tecture of its rival. My tastes being somewhat pri- 
meval, I leaned toward the latter structure ; but my 
aunt expressed her decision by saying, " If we want 
real comforts, Amanda, we must go where they are 
to be found, and not let our mediaeval tastes^get the 
better of our judgment." y 

There were at this time, here, about six hundred 
visitors, two-thirds of whom were at this house. We 
met in the upper saloon and lower saloon ; on the 
galleries, at the springs, in the pleasant walks, and 
on the shore ; and a very motley group we made, in 
one place and another. There were young and old ; 
pale faces and bright ones ; quiet people, and people 
who came for their penny's-worth of pleasure, and 
who meant to have it. I did not expect pleasure at 
all in such a crowded place ; but soon I, too, found 
enjoyment, for Thyra was there. She came with an 
invalid relative, a brother's wife, who called her 
Thyra, and that was all the name I then knew for her. 

It was refreshing of an evening to see her enter 
the robms among overdressed females, with her quiet 
garb and unassuming ways. There were fair faces 
among the groups knotted together there, and Thy- 
ra's you could not call a fair one. Sooner or later, a 
thinking face is apt to get on a few sallow tints, and 
an excellent little thinking cap was Thyra's finely 
shaped head. 

The ladies at first hardly deemed her worthy of 
notice — she assumed so little, and dressed so plainly; 
but within a week, they found they had in her a dan- 
gerous rival. There seemed to be some spell in her 
beautiful brown eyes, something subtle in her speech, 
and magnetic in her presence, that the best men 
there paid homage to. And so, the fairest woman at 
the Springs, Miss Desmond, a very brilliant girl, used 
to admiration in all places, I felt sure, seemed to 
think her territory was disputed, and was propor- 
tionably malicious. 

By far the most distinguished man here was George 
Thurston, Esq., who had taken respite at this place, 
perhaps, because he liked the green hills, the shore, 
and the fishing-grounds. But strange to say, George 
Thurston, Esq., did not trouble himself about Thyra, 
while she seemed entirely unconscious of his exist- 
ence. But he allowed himself to be angled for by 
Miss Desmond ; and I was disappointed, for I had 
selected him from the crowd as a truly manly man ; 
and of all the ladies there, Thyra was the one whom 
I had set apart as properly belonging to him. Thyra, 
so broad-minded, and so generous ; incapable of any 
meanness ; and, without beauty, succeeding to be a 
very charming woman. After awhile, though\I set- 
tled myself to accept the position, with the comfort- 
ing conclusion that things usually went wrong in 
this world, but that we only had to be patient to see 
them set right in the next. 

One evening, when about to enter one of the draw- 
ing-rooms, I found Thyra standing alone, and looking 
the proudest woman : I was always "finding some new 
thing about Thyra. The seats were all occupied, so 
many had been wheeled out on the verandas during 
the afternoon. There were no gentlemen in, yet, but 
one of the lesser beaux, whom Miss Desmond had 
accepted in absence of other admirers. He occupied 
a chair at her side, near which Thyra was standing. 
Miss Desmond, who was really too well bred to have 
countenanced such a thing under ordinary circum- 
stances, had yielded to her ungenerous nature, and 
taking the advantage of her rival's uncomfortable 
position, made caustic little speeches, which caused 
the young gentleman to titter, and Thyra to raise her 
proud little head like a princess. Just then, Mr. Thurs- 
ton appeared at my side ; he looked in at the door, 
and comprehending the position, almost instantly 
came forward and placed his hand on the gentleman's 
chair. "You do not observe/' he said, "a lady is 
standing;" and half-raising him from it, he placed it 
with a low bow at Thyra's side. She raised her eyes 
to his face, but scarcely bent in acknowledgment. 

Being spectator at the show, as I have before inti- 
mated, I was suited with the play this evening, and 



in a satisfied mood slipped out, and followed the path 
down to the water. It was in one nook and another 
of this pleasant shore that we, Thyra and I, had at 
first and often met. She was something of an artist ; 
and I often sat near, book in hand, while she made 
her sketch. To-night I took my seat on a gnarled 
root of an old elm, and looked out beyond its shad- 
ows on the silvery waters of the lake. I had brought 
the aforesaid satisfaction with me, and I do not doubt 
it helped to enhance the beauty of the spot ; but I 
thought I had never looked upon so lovely a scene 
as this bit of water, tree and rock shadows in the 
moonlight. 

I had not sat long when Thyra passed me, and 
stood down on the white, glistening sand ; and soon 
I saw Mr. Thurston nearing where she stood. She 
made a movement at first, as though she would have 
turned away, and I saw that her eyes were luminous 
as lamps, and her lips were pressed tightly together. 
He, also, seemed greatly moved when he spoke. 

" Thyra," he said, " I saw that in your eyes to-night 
that gave denial to the charge that has weighed me 
down for so many months, and I can now scarcely 
believe that you discarded me for such a man as 
John Lytle." 

"John Lytle ! " her eyes flashed in ( scorn. "Who 
dared slander me ? " 

In a moment he had taken her hand. 

"Then I did see a gleam of the old love in your 
eyes to-night, Thyra ? " 

She turned from him with a gesture of impatience. 

" Love," she repeated. " I have learned to scoff at 
it. Don't come to me, pray, with the set phrases 
coined for Ida Desmond's ear." 

I had been moving softly away, and further the 
deponent knoweth not. * 

We were to leave next day, and I met Thyra but 
once. It was on the stairs that I gave her a hurried 
farewell. There was a story in her face, and I searched 
for its revealment ; but her tale was caught up quickly 
to herself, and she passed on. I do not know that I 
should have ever been made the wiser, as our paths 
lay so wide apart, — she going back to the rush and 
turmoil of city life, and I keeping quietly to the old 
homestead, — for my aunt did not receive benefit 
from the healing waters ; but a few weeks after our 
return passed quietly away, leaving me, Amanda, her 
favorite niece, all her worldly possessions. But yes- 
terday, at breakfast, the morning paper was brought 
me, and running my eye along its columns, it halted 
at the following notice : " In New York, Nov. 20th, 
by Rev. C. D. Field, Geo. Thurston, Esq., to Miss 
Thyra Heston, both of New York." 

And I finished coffee and muffins with unusual 
relish, and immediately set about revising my former 
theory, that suitability and fitness were celestial en- 
dowments, only to be found in the .abode of the 
gods. — Marie S. Ladd. 
» 

THE ELK ON THE UPPER MISSOURI. 

In the picture by W. M. Cary, engraved by Jueng- 
ling, in the present number, an excellent harmony 
is shown between one of the noblest and one of the 
most singular of beasts, and one of the most pecu- 
liar reaches of land on the American continent. The 
scene is the Mauvaises Terres, or " Bad Lands," on 
the Upper Missouri, in Montana; and the animals 
in the foreground are a group of the noble American 
elk, shown in a variety as to sex and age. Scarcely 
any species of deer, in the world, can compare in 
size with the American elk, which approaches very, 
near, to the bulk of an ordinary horse, when full 
grown, while the horns of the male are of extraor- 
dinary length and umbrageousness, and the temper 
of the animal is, to say the least, not to be trusted 
as a specimen of the long enduring and complacent. 
In the present instance, the elks, of which the group 
comprises one old king of the herd, with six subor- 
dinates, have come down from the barren hills of 
the background (really so many elevations of red 
clay, whence the name, " bad lands "), to drink from 
the spring seen in the middle distance; but they 
have found the spring occupied, as shown, by a cer- 
tain number of the endless drove of buffaloes seen 
in the act of descending the hills ; and the probability 
of the defrauded elks reaching water at any near 
period seems to be considerably narrowed — whence 
the attitudes of surprise, not unmingled witri disgust, 
of the thirsty and eager herd. No animal of the 
American fauna is better worth study than the elk, 
once so common, but now growing so rare and con- 
fined to the wild regions of the far North and West. 
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